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tinning, galvanizing, brewing, forging, etc. ; important industries, 
such as oil refining, lime burning, confections, ice manufacturing, 
baking, porcelain-enameled ironware, etc. Again, there is hardly 
any mention made of the following ; chemical workers, rubber manu- 
facturing, dry cleaning, iron and steel furnacing processes, electro- 
plating, etc. In the above respects the index is partly at fault. 
None of the last 40 pages, composing the appendixes, are con- 
tained in the index, while the arrangement adopted, although 
systematic and clear in the author's mind, renders it difficult to 
find certain specific information which the appendixes and the 
book contains. There are many repetitions and a considerable 
scattering of information, due to overlapping in the plan adopted 
for arranging the subject-matter. A number of repetitions are 
also to be seen in the table on pages 198-200. 

Inaccuracies of context are few, but some are noticeable, such 
as the volatilization point for copper (237° F.) on page 169, 
and the impression that brick and tiles (other than art-ware) are 
usually lead-glazed, pp. 618-619. There is great confusion between 
industries and trade processes, as on pages 696-699. This fault, 
however, pervades practically all statistics, hospital and dis- 
pensary records at the present time, and renders them quite worth- 
less as a source of industrial information which might exactly 
correlate the health hazards of trade processes with the afflictions 
at hand. One feels that relatively too much space has been devoted 
to certain subjects — as compressed air illness (32 pages) — to the 
sacrifice of other important industries and trade processes, such 
as mining (6 pages), shoemaking (3 pages), and brick and 
tile manufacture (% page). 

The book is not as well adapted to the needs of the interested 
manufacturer, the practicing physician, the clinician, and the 
student of hygiene as it is to the physiologist, toxicologist, and 
pathologist. The introduction implies that it is the object of 
the book to meet both classes. It is excellent on occupational dis- 
eases, but deficient on many important health hazards, indus- 
tries, and trade processes. 

Columbus, Ohio. E. R. Hayhttrst. 

Industrial Home Work in Massachusetts. Labor Bulletin No. 101. 
(Boston: Bureau of Statistics. 1914. Pp. 183.) 
That work at home on factory products is not limited to large 
cities, nor to the clothing trade, nor to the immigrant population 
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is revealed by this study of industrial home work in Massachusetts. 
To make the investigation possible, the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston loaned three of its research fellows 
(Mrs. Margaret Hutton Abels, Miss Margaret S. Dismorr, and 
Miss Caroline E. Wilson) for a period of nine months to work 
without cost to the state, under the authority of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Massachusetts. The inquiry was planned and di- 
rected by Dr. Amy Hewes, secretary of the Massachusetts Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. 

The report consisted of a summary of the findings by Dr. 
Hewes and detailed accounts by the field agents of the conditions 
found in each industry. A preliminary survey showed that home 
work was so widely distributed in so many industries that its 
extent could be measured only by a census so complete as to be 
impossible with the resources available. The inquiry, therefore, 
was limited to the groups of industries in which the system ap- 
peared to be most general, namely, wearing apparel, including 
several distinct trades, jewelry and silverware, paper goods, 
sporting goods, celluloid products, and a few miscellaneous occu- 
pations. Employers to the number of 831, a large majority of 
all those listed in these industries in the directory of manufactures 
of the Bureau of Statistics, were circularized and most of those 
who reported home work were interviewed. A study was also 
made of their pay-rolls for an entire year. A fair proportion 
of the workers, 2409, were investigated at home. Of the 284 
establishments found to be giving out home work, 134 were 
thoroughly studied, and on the basis of the pay-roll statistics 
it was estimated that these 134 shops employed 20,075 home 
workers in the course of the year. 

It is the general conclusion of the report that home work in 
Massachusetts appears not to be characterized by such serious 
evils as have accompanied it elsewhere, but this statement is 
coupled with a warning to the state not to be too complacent 
in its attitude toward it. The chief difference between the system 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere seems to be that conditions in 
the homes investigated were not such as to menace the public 
health through the possible spread of disease. The economic evils 
are summed up by saying that "home work in Massachusetts is 
an extremely low-paid form of occupation, involving frequent and 
prolonged periods of non-employment, and conspicuous on account 
of the young children of school age who have, hitherto at least, 
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shared in this employment." Of those on the pay-rolls nine months 
or longer, only 4.1 per cent earned $300 or more during the 
year, while 59.5 per cent earned less than $100. Less than half 
of the workers interviewed were employed as long as nine months 
in the year. Of all whose ages were reported, approximately 
one in five was under fourteen. It should be noted that since the 
investigation a law has been passed prohibiting the employment 
of children under fourteen in home work. Naturally families 
cannot be supported on the wages received by the great majority 
of home workers. Only 36 of the 1450 families studied were 
wholly dependent upon their earnings from this source. The 
family budget is made up chiefly from wages of workers in 
occupations outside the home. 

Those who are familiar with the difficulty of securing precise 
and accurate information about so casual and chaotic an occu- 
pation as home work will be inclined to question the reliability 
of some of the data presented, notably concerning hourly rates 
of pay and the annual family earnings from all sources. The 
hourly rates are interesting as a tentative estimate, but should 
not be taken too seriously. As for annual income from all the 
occupations represented in these families, it is obvious that with 
so limited a force the number of visits possible in each household 
must have been too few for more than a rough guess on this 
important point. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy impression made by the detailed 
reports in the different industries is that the labor supply for this 
form of employment seems to be so abundant. It is casual labor 
of a pronounced type. As an integral part of so many trades, 
its effect upon the task of regularizing industry and steadying the 
seasons challenges the most serious attention of all who are 
interested in the problem of irregular employment. 

Maey Van Kleeck. 

American Labor Unions. By Helen Maeot. (New York : Henry 
Holt and Company. 1914. Pp. ix, 274. $1.25.) 
The purpose of the author in writing this book, according to the 
preface, was "to give the labor-union point of view of labor-union 
policies and methods," that is, "the views of each organization and 
their own reasons for their line of action." Miss Marot has had un- 
usual opportunities to appraise sympathetically these methods 
and policies. She is a member of one of the local unions of the 



